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OWN  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
there  is  a builder  of  homes  who 
is  different  from  most  other 
builders. 

He  is  blind ! 

He  has  been  blind  since  boyhood.  For 
fifty-seven  years  he  has  lived  in  absolute, 
unbroken  darkness— has  not  seen  an  acre 
of  land  that  he  has  purchased  nor  a house 
that  he  has  built!  Frail  of  body,  he  has 
had  to  fight  unceasingly  against  ill  health! 

Yet  this  man,  Edward  C.  Scruggs,  has 
designed,  built  and  owned  more  than  two 
hundred  residences  and  two  large  apart- 
ment houses  in  Nashville.  He  has  built 
himself  a beautiful  home,  a family,  a 
reputation  for  accomplishment,  and  a 
fortune  in  money.  For  all  of  these  dwell- 
ings he  has  been  his  own  architect,  has 
made  his  own  estimates,  bought  bis  own 
land  and  materials,  hired  his  own  work- 
men, and  in  person  supervised  the  con- 
structions, unseen  except  on  the  picture 
curtain  of  his  mind.  Beyond  a meager 
capital,  borrowed  from  his  father  and 
later  paid  back,  he  has  had  no  help.  His 
knowledge  of  building,  of  home  archi- 
tecture, and  of  real  estate  has  been 
self-gained.  And  this  without  sight,  with- 
out robust  health,  without  influence! 

Now7,  before  I go  on  to  tell  you  in  detail 
of  “Ed”  Scruggs  I want  to  wrarn  you  of 
something:  you’ll  not  “get”  the  man  at 
all  if  you  pity  him!  He  is  a short,  frail 
little  man,  with  close-cropped  beard  and 
dark  glasses,  and  to-day  he  is  past  seventy- 
one  years  old.  But  he  is  active,  keen,  a 
man  who  enjoys  life,  in  whose  mind  is  no 
thought  of  retiring.  I encountered  plenty 
of  men  in  Nashville  who  admired  Scruggs, 
but  I found  none  who  pitied  him.  Why? 

As  you  talk  with  him,  you  sense,  or  try 
to  sense,  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  his 
everlasting  night,  a struggle  that  would 
have  broken  most  of  us,  and  poignant 
tragedy.  But  if  such  there  has  been,  this 
man  keeps  it  from  you,  evades  it,  laughs  it 
away!  He  won’t  let  it  come  to  the  top! 
Gradually,  he  makes  you  forget  it,  as  he 
has  forgotten  it.  And  that  is  the  secret 
that  has  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  has 
done:  he  has  declined  to  let  folks  pity  him! 
More,  he  has  refused  to  pity  himself! 

“I’m  blind,  yes,”  he  said  to  me.  “But 
blindness  doesn’t  make  you  any  less  a 
man.  It  may  limit  you;  but  it  doesn’t 
relieve  you  of  the  obligation  to  do  what 
you  can  do. 

“A  friend  once  asked  me,  jokingly,  why 
it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  pick  out  a 
nice  sunny  street  corner  and  sell  shoe 
strings  and  lead  pencils. 

“‘Because,’  I told  him,  and  seriously, 
‘I  could  just  as  easily  sell  houses,  and  the 
houses  return  bigger  profits.’” 

And  “Ed”  Scruggs  laughed,  shook  his 
head,  and  laughed  again,  as  if  life  w ere  a 
game,  a joyous  game,  and  what  mattered 


that  he  had  played  it  blindfold,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  played! 

To  go  back : 

His  father  was  a Confederate  soldier, 
and  before  that  a cotton  planter  in 
Mississippi.  He  also  owrned  a farm  near 
Franklin,  a county-seat  town  in  Tennes- 
see, and  there,  in  1855,  young  Ed,  the  only 
child,  was  born.  The  w7ar  stripped  the 
family  of  nearly  everything:  crops  w7ere 
burned  in  the  fields  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  Union  hands,  and  each  year 
of  war  piled  up  other  losses.  I he  elder 
Scruggs  returned  home  a poor  man. 

“I  remember  this  period  but  vaguely,” 
Mr.  Scruggs  went  on  to  tell  me.  “Father 
wasn’t  the  kind  of  man  to  grumble  over 
trouble  and  to  parade  it.  ‘Trouble,’  he 
would  say,  ‘attracts  enough  notice  with- 
out crying  out  about  it.’  I can’t  recall 
there  ever  being  any  gloom  in  our  house.” 

As  he  continued,  I caught,  between  the 
lines,  the  picture  of  the  devotion,  and 
courage,  and  hardihood  of  those  Southern 
parents,  faced  first  with  the  loss  of 
property,  then  with  that  greater  loss — 
the  eves  of  their  only  son.  What  came, 
was  met.  What  had  to  be  done,  was  done. 
They  w7ere  Christian  folks.  To  them  God 
moved  in  strange  ways,  in  unfathomable 
ways,  but  yet  He  moved  for  the  best.  But 
that  picture  is  part  of  my  story. 

Young  Scruggs  was  a normal  boy  with 
sight  as  good  as  yours  or  mine,  a healthy, 
active,  typical,  country-bred  youngster. 
He  knew  how  to  handle  a gun  and  to  set  a 
trap.  He  knew  irops,  and  horses,  and  the 
ax,  and  the  woodpile.  And  as  his  time  was 
divided  between  the  town,  where  he  lived 
and  went  to  s hool,  and  the  farm,  which 
was  his  week-end  playground,  his  ex- 
perience was  more  varied  than  that  of 
most  boys.  So,  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old. 

A W EASEL  had  been  slaughtering  the 
-CV  farm  chickens.  One  Saturday  Ed 
and  his  father’s  partner  on  the  farm  set 
out  to  get  the  marauder,  and  finally 
located  him  in  a log  pile  some  distance 
from  the  farmhouse. 

“You  let  me  take  your  shotgun,” 
whispered  the  man,  “and  I’ll  stand  watch 
while  you  drive  the  varmint  out.” 

1 he  man  squatted  with  the  gun  across 
his  knees  and  the  boy  began  to  stir  up  the 
loss.  “ Be  careful  of  that  gun,”  he  warned. 
“The  trigger  goes  off  mighty  easy.” 

The  watcher  after  a time,  growing 
cramped,  moved,  to  rest  his  legs.  Then 
the  thing  happened.  I he  shotgun  was  dis- 
charged from  where  it  lay  in  his  lap.  Just 
at  that  instant  Ed  Scruggs  peered  around 
the  end  of  the  log  pile. 

The  man  was  dazed  a moment,  over- 
come by  the  accident  which,  he  thought, 
had  killed  his  young  companion.  Then 
he  leaped  to  Ed’s  side,  found  that  the 


boy  still  lived.  He  lifted  him  onto  a 
shoulder  and  ran  with  him  almost  a mile 
to  the  farmhouse.  A doctor  was  sum- 
moned. 

“He  may  live,  but  I don’t  believe  he’  I 
ever  see  again,”  said  the  doctor.  “A  shot 
pellet  has  pierced  each  eyeball.” 

The  battle  for  young  Scruggs’s  life  and 
sight  began.  There  was  a chance  that  one 
eye,  the  right,  might  be  saved.  It  was  his 
mother  who  told  me  of  that  fight. 

Yes,  she  is  living — a little,  dainty,  gray 
old  lady  who  is  like  a picture  out  of  the 
past.  She  informed  me,  proudly,  that  she 
is  ninety-two  years  old.  Her  son,  to  her, 
is  still  a boy.  Since  that  day  of  his  a - 
cident,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  she  had  not 
left  his  side.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
she  was  his  eyes.  She  is  still  his  helper 

1V/IY  I ALK  with  Mr.  Scruggs,  his 
^ * mother,  and  his  young  grown  son, 
took  place  in  the  Scruggs  home.  He  never 
has  had  an  office,  nor  clerical  assistants 
in  the  usual  sense.  The  members  of  the 
family  have  been  his  assistants,  all  work- 
ing together,  and  the  home  living-room 
has  been  the  office.  In  this  living-room 
little  gray  Mother  Scruggs  referred  me 
to  a picture  of  her  husband  on  the  wall. 

“Can  you  read  the  motto  on  the 
frame ? ” she  asked. 

I read,  aloud,  “To  the  valiant  heart 
nothing  is  impossible!”  I noted  the  family 
coat-of-arms. 

“It  is  the  family  motto,”  explained 
Mother  Scruggs.  “It  was  one  of  the  first 
sayings  Ed  learned  as  a boy.  The  fact  that 
he  believed  it,  and  had  a pride  in  its  being 
his  family’s  slogan,  explains  much  of  what 
he  has  done.  It  explains  much  that  we 
all  have  done. 

“First  along,  after  the  accident,  he 
knew  nothing  but  pain.  The  shock  af- 
fected his  whole  system,  and  the  pain, 
which  w7as  terrible,  racked  him  for  weeks. 
But  it  blotted  out  that  other  thing,  the 
realization  that  he  was  in  darkness  and 
wasn’t  ever  to  see  again.  And  when  after 
three  months  the  pain  left,  and  he  did 
know7,  it  wasn’t  the  blow  to  him  it  might 
have  been,  for  he  could  be  thankful  for 
being  at  peace  and  no  longer  suffering. 
Not  to  see  didn’t  seem  quite  so  hard. 

“I  remember  that  dav  when  he  finally 
knew.  We  had  taken  him  to  New  York  to 
a great  eye  specialist  in  the  hope  that  the 
one  eye  might  be  restored.  Everything 
possible  had  been  done.  He  was  back 
home  once  more,  sitting  in  the  yard.  I 
saw  him  lift  his  hands  to  his  face,  move 
them  back  and  forth,  and  put  them  down 
again. 

“ ‘ Is  the  sun  shining.  Mother?  ’ he  asked. 

“I  told  him  that  it  was.  For  a long 
time  he  said  nothing,  but  I could  see  that 
he  felt  the  sunshine  upon  him. 

“‘I  thought  it  was  shining.’  lie  said 
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then.  T just  wanted  to  be  sure  of  it.’ 

“And  presently  be  went  on:  ‘It  was 
my  fault,  this  blindness.  1 shouldn’t  have 
let  him  take  the  gun,  knowing  it  as  I did. 
You  mustn’t  blame  him  for  the  accident, 
as  he  couldn’t  help  it.  And,  Mother,  it 
isn’t  so  hard  not  to  see  as  you  might  think. 
I can  imagine  exactly  how  everything 
looks.  The  day  is  beautiful.’ 

“From  that  day  to  this  he  has  held  no 
resentment,  blamed  nobody",  and  he  has 
refused  to  let  anybody  sympathize  with 
him.  lie  has  imagined  in  his  mind  that  he 
sees,  and  he  has  seen!  Never  has  he 
allowed  himself  to  regard  his 
blindness  as  a hardship.” 

“And  why  should  I ?”  broke 
in  Mr.  Scruggs,  smiling.  “I’ve 
had  to  live  with  it,  haven’t  I? 

A nice  sour  old  pickle  I’d  he, 
spending  my  days  with  a 
hardship!” 


HE  ADDED,  now  in  ear- 
nestness: “These  things 
which  you  call  hardships 
are  relative.  The  man  who 
is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  en- 
vies his  neighbor  who  is 
only  dumb  and  blind;  he,  in 
turn,  envies  the  man  who  is 
only  blind.  The  chronic  in- 
valid, who  sees,  may  envy 
the  blind  man., who  is  well;  to 
him,  blindness  might  be  but 
a small  price  to  pay  for 
health.  Or,  take  men  who 
have  health  and  all  their 
senses.  He  who  earns  ten 
thousand  dollars  a year  might 
consider  it  a hardship  to 
drop  back  to  five  thousand 
dollars;  yet  his  clerk,  whose 
pay  is  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a year,  would  consider 
five  thousand  dollars  income 
a luxury.  And  who  knows 
but  that  the  clerk  with  his 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  is 
the  happier? 

“I’ve  had  big,  husky  men 
who  possessed  every  faculty 
envy  me!  One  of  them  was 
black.  He  would  have  given 
his  sight  to  have  been  born 
white.  Another  was  just 
plain  stupid.  ‘Mr.  Scruggs,’ 
he  said,  ‘I’d  give  mv  eyes  to 
have  your  brains.’  Not  that 
my  brains  are  so  plentiful; 
but  I wouldn’t  have  made  the  trade. 

“A  thing  you  haven’t  got  is  a luxury — 
until  you  get  it.  Then  it  becomes  a 
necessity.  Lose  it,  after  you  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  the  lack  of  it  be- 
comes a hardship.  Yet  at  the  beginning 
it  was  a luxury. 

“Sight,  to  your  mind,  is  a necessity. 
To  me,  fifty-seven  years  without  sight,  it 
5s  a luxury.  I would  like  to  have  it,  cer- 
tainly; but  with  equal  earnestness,  per- 
haps, you  would  like  to  have  a million 
dollars.  You  get  along  quite  nicely  with- 
out the  million,  and  you  don’t  deem  your- 
self in  hardship,  though  the  millionaire 
enjoys  many  things  you  can’t.  Likewise, 
I get  along  without  sight.  I miss  some- 
thing of  the  world,  naturally,  but  still  I 
find  there’s  plenty  left  to  enjoy.  For  one 
thing,  I enjoy  my  work  more  than  the 
man  who  sees  possibly  can  enjoy  his.” 
“Just  how?”  I asked.  “I’m  not  sure 


Edward  O.  Scruggs,  a blind  builder  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
his  son,  Inspecting  a house  under  construction.  Mr.  Scruggs  was 
born  near  Franklin,  Tennessee,  seventy-one  years  ago,  and  en- 
joyed normal  sight  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  was  shot  and 
blinded.  Despite  this  handicap,  he  has  become  one  of  the  best- 
known  housebuilders  of  his  city,  and  possesses  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  real  estate,  of  architecture  and  construction  problems 


in  your  home  city,  and  say  it  with  a feeling 
of  pride.  I can  say  the  same  thing  of  my 
home  city,  but  with  double  the  pride.  So 
I could  go  on  indefinitely.  And  in  the 
end,  who  knows?  I might  be  able  to  show 


that  I get  more  out  of  1 


than  you  do. 


THE  secret  of  keep 
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iping  nappy,”  Mr. 
continued,  “ is  in  keeping 
busy — in  doing.  Luckily,  I was  born  with 
an  active  disposition.  It  has  always  been 
work  for  me  to  sit  around  and  mope. 
When  I was  three  years  old  my  grand- 
mother gave  me  a pocketknife.  Father 
took  up  a stick,  whittled  it  off  until  it  was 
round  at  the  end,  and  then  turned  stick 
and  knife  over  to  me.  Small  as  I was,  I 
managed  to  whittle  off  the  other  end. 

“From  then  on  whenever  I had  nothing 
to  do  I got  out  my  knife  and  whittled. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  I could  cut  out 
simple  things,  like  balls,  squares,  links, 


HEN  the  accident  oc- 
curred. I’m  not  going  to 
pretend  that  it  wasn’t  a blowy 
and  that  I smiled  it  off,  for 
the  readjustment  wasn't  quite 
as  simple  as  that.  It  took 
three  things  to  help  pull  me 
through  to  a rational  ac- 
ceptance of  what  was:  the 
first  was  nerve,  the  second 
w7as  my  pocketknife,  the 
third  wras  Mother.  Com- 
bined, those  three  turned  the 
trick.” 

Take  the  first  factor: 
Scruggs  was  young,  still  boy 
enough  to  believe  that  noth- 
ing was  impossible.  He  had  not  yet 
passed  the  age  wherein  youth  dreams  of 
conquering  dragons,  and  believes,  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator  declares,  that  any 
American  youngster  some  day  might  be 
President  of  the  LTmted  States.  He  still 
had  faith  in  life. 

Too,  there  was  his  father,  a former 
Confederate  officer,  a man  proud  ot  his 
family  and  its  traditions.  The  boy  had 
seen  the  man  face  adversity,  and  not 
whimper.  A man  didn’t  whimper,  if  he 
wished  to  be  deemed  a man! 

And  the  family  doctor  held  out  his 
strong  hand.  He  also  was  a veteran,  and 
a rather  famous  one.  He  had  been  the 
“ Doctor  C”  of  many  a Confederate  ex- 
ploit, one  of  the  South’s  great  army  spies. 
He  was  a brilliant  man  and  a daring  one, 
whose  good  opinion  of  a bov  w as  worth 
striving  for.  Mr.  Scruggs  told  me  of  one 
incident  that  { Continued  on  page  i*8) 


that  I understand  how  you  possibly  could.” 

“Yet  the  reason  is  plain,”  insisted  Mr. 
Scruggs.  “Any  normal  man  enjoys  most 
the  accomplishment  of  the  difficult.  He 
gets  his  biggest  satisfaction  out  of  doing 
hard  things.  I hat’s  human  nature.  Well, 
it  is  much  harder  for  me,  a blind  man,  to 
build  a house  than  it  would  be  for  the 
average  builder.  1 herefore,  while  my 
house  may  be  no  finer  than  his,  to  me  it  is 
a greater  accomplishment.  And  my  joy 
in  doing  is  just  that  much  greater  than  his. 

“You  may  say  that  you  know  every 
street  and  corner  and  prominent  building 


and  whatever  took  my  fancy.  My  whit- 
tling became  a habit,  a sort  of  second 
nature  that  asserted  itself  in  idle  moments. 
I didn’t  realize  it  then,  but  with  that 
pocketknife  I was  starting  a career  and 
also  learning  this  secret  of  happiness — 
doing.  When  tilings  went  wrong  I whit- 
tled— and  I defy  anybody  to  whittle  and 
stay  blue. 

“Pretty  soon,  my  pocketknife  led  me 
to  become  interested  in  the  use  of  other 
tools — men’s  tools — and  I searched  out 
places  in  town  where  I could  watch  men 
at  work.  I here  was  considerable  building 
in  the  South  following  the 
Civil  War,  particularly  home 
building.  A new  house  under 
construction  drew7  me  like  a 
magnet.  I’d  stand  hours  at  a 
time  to  watch  the  carpenters, 
noting  how7  they  shaped  up 
the  wood,  placed  doors  and 
windows  and  fitted  rafters. 
I here  w7as  a fire  in  town  in 
which  five  houses  burned.  I 
was  on  hand  at  every  chance 
during  the  rebuilding  of  them, 
and  by  now  I wras  old  enough 
to  understand  the  wrhys  of 
this  and  that,  to  ask  intelli- 
gent questions,  to  appreciate 
good  workmanship.  I don’t 
know7,  but  perhaps  I was 
directed  to  those  houses  by  a 
Somebody  who  knew7  the 
future  scheme  of  things  better 
than  I.  Anyway,  they  were 
the  last  houses  I saw  built; 
that  is,  actually  saw  wTith  my 
eyes.  It  w7as  like  a last  look 
into  a textbook  before  ex- 
amination. 
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will  help  you  picture  Doctor  C,  ex-spy. 

A group  of  neighbors  had  called  upon 
the  Scruggses.  Of  course  the  blind  boy  was 
the  topic  of  conversation. 

“Well,  if  he  were  my  son,”  declared  one 
visitor,  “he  would  never  have  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work.  He  has  suffered  enough 
without  being  forced  to  pay  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  I would  do  for  him  if  I had 
to  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  another,  “the  world 
owes  him  a living.  It  would  be  a down- 
right shame  to  expect  him  to  work  for  one. 
And,  anyway,  what  could  he  possibly  do?” 

After  they  had  gone  the  doctor  placed 
his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder.  “ Ed,  they 
mean  well,”  he  said;  “but  don’t  listen  to 
them.  1 hey  are  all  set  to  make  a loafer  of 
you  if  they  can.  Don’t  you  let  them  do 
it!  I’ll  skin  you  alive  if  you  do!  If  you 
want  anything  in  this  world  you  work  for 
it!  Don’t  take  it  from  anybody  on  a 
platter.  There  are  things  far  worse  than 
being  blind.  One  of  them  is  being  good- 
for-nothing.” 

Time  and  again  Doctor  C repeated  that 
advice:  “If  you  want  anything  in  this 
world  you  work  for  itl” 

vrow,  the  second  factor:  Mr.  Scruggs,) 
^ ' before  he  explained  it,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a knife  and  opened  it.  The  sharp 
pointed  blade  was  worn  to  half  its  original 
width,  like  one  of  those  knives  you’ve; 
seen  in  the  possession  of  an  old  shoemaker. 

“ I’ve  worn  out  six  knives  like  this  one, 
whittling,”  he  smiled.  “I’ll  show  you 
some  of  the  things  I’ve  made.” 

He  produced  several  boxes.  1 herein 
was  an  odd  and  marvelous  collection. 
Out  of  solid  chunks  of  wood  whole  chains 
had  been  cut,  tiny  toys  of  the  most 
intricate  design,  miniature  baskets  and 
what-not,  and  models  of  mechanical  de- 
vices. 

“I’ve  said  that  doing  is  the  secret  of 
happiness,”  said  Mr.  Scruggs.  “Well, 
here  is  proof.  Overnight,  almost,  my 
whole  life  was  changed.  I could  no  longer 
hunt,  nor  play  games  with  other  boy's. 
All  I could  do  for  a long  time  was  to  sit 
m the  sun  in  the  yard.  And  I occupied 
myself  with  whittling. 

“It  I felt  myself  slipping,  getting  dis- 
couraged, that  is,  I would  think  of  some- 
thing very  hard  to  make  and  which  de- 
manded mv  utmost  skill.  1 here  was  a 
man  in  town  w ho  was  an  expert  with  a 
pocketknife.  1 could  remember  many  of 
the  things  he  had  made,  actually  see  them 
in  mv  mind.  I’d  pick  out  one,  mentally, 
and  get  busy  with  the  knife.  Soon  my 
whole  thought  would  be  on  the  task. 

“Later,  this  whittling  led  to  something 
practical.  My  parents  had  talked  matters 
over  and  concluded  it  might  be  possible 
for  me  to  learn  and  to  teach  music.  I wTas 
already  studying  the  regular  variety  of 
school  subjects,  with  the  aid  of  an  old 
schoolmaster  who  gave  me  an  hour  a day. 
Every  day  I walked  two  and  a half  miles 
to  see  him  and  go  ov  er  my  lessons,  though 
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What  Greater 


Virtue 


Evidence  of  sturdiness 
offered  by  noother  pen 
in  the  world,  a test 
that  would  ruin  an 
ordinary  pen — such 
is  the  famous  John 
Holland  “Drop 
Test”  Jewel. 

Drop  it,  point  down, 
on  a hardwood  floor. 
Itwillgoon  gliding 
over  any  sheet 
writing  as 
smoothly  as 
before. 


What  greater 
/irtue  could 
you  ask,  what 
finer  quality 
could  any  foun- 
tain  pen  possess, 
than  absolute  de- 
pendability? Be  your 
own  demonstrator. 

Lady  Jewel.  . $5.00 
Sir  Jewel  . . . 7.00 

Unconditionally 

Quaranteed 

Choice  of  all  the  new 
colors,  or  jet  black  with 
red  tips.  Other  John 
Holland  pens  from  $2.75 
to  $30.00.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply  you,  write 


us. 


OofrivStvitand 

Jlic0>\\ N HOLLAND  GOLD  PEN  C( 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Short -Story  Writing 

A practical  forty-lesson 

course  in  the  writing  and 
marketing  of  the  Short  Story, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esen- 
wein,  famous  critic  and 
teacher;  EditorofThe 
Writer’s  Monthly. 

One  pupil  has  earned  over 
$5,000  writing  in  his  spare 
time— hundreds  are  selling 
constantly  to  the  leading 
publishers. 

ISO  page  catalog  free.  Please  address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Established  1897 

Dept.  134  Springfield,  Mass. 


tins  was  before  the  day  of  special  devices 
for  reaching  the  blind.  My  only  equip- 
ment was  a metal  slate,  the  surface  of 
which  was  honeycombed  with  little 
square  chambers  for  holding  type,  on 
which  were  characters  representing  fig- 
ures. By  feeling  the  characters  on  the  | 
type  I could  do  sums,  and  later  long 
problems  in  arithmetic.  For  other  sub- 
jects I had  to  depend  on  my  memory,  , 
which,  thus  taxed,  became  very  keen. 

“OUT  music  was  a different  matter.  To 
study  it  properly  I needed  a piano, 
and  pianos  were  expensive.  We  couldn’t 
afford  to  buy  one.  Suddenly,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I might  be  able  to  earn  one. 
Already  I could  whittle  out  articles  which 
people  admired;  then  why  not,  I reasoned, 
whittle  articles  which  were  useful  and 
which  they  would  buy? 

“Mother  and  I talked  over  the  idea, 
and  we  decided  on  picture  frames.  A 
certain  ornate  type  of  wooden  frame 
was  then  quite  popular.  A friend  who  con- 
ducted a store  in  town  agreed  to  put  on 
sale  any  frames  that  I might  make.  So  I 
got  busy,  selected  and  bought  the  wood, 
glue,  varnish,  and  the  like,  that  was 
needed,  added  a plane,  a hie  and  some 
clamps  to  my  tool  kit,  and  in  a short  time 
was  able  to  make  a picture  frame  a day. 
They  sold  for  from  fifty  cents  to  several 
dollars  each.  From  this  source,  in  a 
year’s  time,  I earned  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

“I  also  made  some  other  ornaments, 
all  with  my  pocketknife.  These  included 
rings  of  guttapercha  and  jet,  set  with  gold 
and  ivory,  trinkets  made  out  of  shells,  and 
toys  of  unusual  sorts.  They  sold  quite 
readily.  Thus,  in  a year  and  a half  I was 
able  to  buy  my  own  piano.” 

I saw  some  of  those  picture  frames. 

1 hey  were  as  deftly  and  beautifully 
fashioned  as  if  they  had  come  from  an  art 
shop.  Every  design  was  original  with 
Scruggs,  and  I wondered  at  the  elaborate- 
ness of  some  of  his  conceptions.  Experi- 
mentally, I measured  the  curlicues  of 
hand  carving  on  the  opposing  sides  of 
several  of  the  frames.  They  were  as 
exactly  alike  as  if  made  by  machine. 

“How  did  you  keep  your  measurements 
so  exact,  and  each  corresponding  design 
exactly  similar?”  I asked. 

He  laughed.  “With  broom  straws 
pulled  from  Mother’s  broom.  You  see,  I 
couldn’t  use  a rule,  so  I had  to  invent  my 
own  measuring  instruments.  After  I had 
worked  out  the  design  for  one  part  of  the 
frame,  I’d  measure  it  with  the  straws  at 
every  point  and  cut  off  pieces  of  the 
straw  to  the  size.  My  sense  of  touch  had 
grown  to  he  verv  fine,  so  that  I handled 
my  measures  without  the  least  trouble. 

“It  was  curious  how  finely  my  touch 
developed.  One  day,  as  an  experiment,  I 
borrowed  a clock  belonging  to  Father  and 
took  it  apart.  I had  never  seen,  except  in 
a casual  way,  the  interior  of  a clock 
mechanism,  so  I had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  touch.  Yet  I was  able  to  put  the 
clock  together  again  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy. It  was  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  through  concentration  and  use 
of  but  one  sense. 

“I  spoke  of  a third  factor,”  Mr.  Scruggs  ! 
continued,  “the  help  of  my  mother.  I’m 
afraid,  without  her,  I wouldn’t  have  gone 
far.  She  realized  that  my  thoughts  would 
have  to  be  kept  off  my  blindness.  There- 
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Daniel  Low’s 
Christmas  Gift  Book 


‘Dear  Mr.  Low:  — I have  al- 
ways heard  of  your  City  of  Salem. 
It  has  always  had  a fascination  for 
me  as  the  City  of  the  Witches, 
of  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  of 
beautiful  Colonial  doorways,  and 
of  the  brave  old  Clipper  Ships. 
But,  truly,  when  I visited  Salem 
recently,  I had  no  idea  that  I should 
find  there  the  most  delightful  store 
I have  ever  entered.  I wish  that 
your  store  with  its  beautiful  Co- 
lonial Hall  of  Gifts  was  around  the 
corner  instead  of  a thousand  miles 
away,  so  please  send  me  a copy 
of  your  catalogue  and  I will  order 
by  mail.” 
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Growing 

Christmas 

Tree 

Real  little  Christ- 
mas tree  about  6 
in.  tail,  growing 
in  soil  in  a gay 
Italian  Della  Rob- 
bia pot.  N191  1.75 
Guaranteed  to  ar- 
rive safely 


A special  value 

Man’s  genuine  pin 
seal  case,  3 fold,  4 
pockets,  solid  14k 
gold  plate 
and  corners. 


Sea  Flame 
Huts’™'  Traveler’s  Clock 

open  fires  Bine  black  grain 
qj.  gas  log,  leather  case,  1 u m i - 
many  hap-  ^.°^s  *^*al  L438  5.75 
py  evenings 
in  a 6 in.  pkg 
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Cracker 
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brass  moon 
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Sport  Pins  New  Dressing  Case 

Racquets  and  golf  Very  compact,  easy  to  pack, 
clubs,  sterling  silver  brown  grain  pigskin,  leather  lined, 
in  dainty  case,  P273  eight  "most  used”  fittings  fora 
2.00  Racquets  in  case  man  L1489  8.00  Lady’s  case,  black 
P277  1.00  Clubs  in  boarskin  eight  shell-colored  fit- 
case  R3494  1.00  tings  L1488  9.00 
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AGES  ago  when  a family  lost 
one  of  its  members  it  em- 
ployed professional  mourners 
to  make  a great  noise. 

Today  people  realize  that  often 
the  greatest  sorrow  is  least  ap- 
parent. To  do  that  thing  which 
really  comforts  the  aching  heart 
is  so  much  more  important  than 
tomakea  meredisplay  of  emotion. 

The  outstanding  thought  is  to 
tJ  protect  the  remains.  It  express- 
es love,  consideration,  gratitude 
— this  one  simple  thing. 
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During  the  past  few  years  the 
use  of  the  Clark  Grave  Vault 
has  increased  nearly  five  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

It  provides  a definite  service 
that  the  sensible  family  feels  it 
owes  to  the  deceased. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault,  made 
according  to  an  immutable  law 
of  Nature,  has  never  failed  to 
give  positive  and  permanent 
protection.  It  has  no  man-made 
seals  or  locks. 

Constructed  entirely  of  12-gauge  Key- 
stone copper  steel,  or  Arnico  iron,  with  a 
plating  ot  cadmium  on  the  higher  priced 
vaults,  (applied  by  the  Udylite  Process, 
exclusive  to  this  vault)  it  affords  the 
greatest  rust-resistance  known  to  science. 
Being  made  of  metal,  this  vault  is  not 
porous. 
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There  is  no  annoyance  or  difficulty  in 
securing  the  Clark  Grave  Vault,  because 
it  is  recommended  and  supplied  by  lead- 
ing funeral  directors. 

Less  than  Clark  complete  pro- 
tection is  no  protection  at  all l 

THE  CLARK  GRAVE 
VAULT  COMPANY 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Western  Office  and  Warehouse, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GRAVE  VAULT 

This  trade-mark  is  on  every  genuine  Clark 
Grave  Vault.  It  is  a means  of  identifying 
the  vault  instantly.  Unless  you  see  this 
mark,  the  vault  is  not  a Clark. 


fore,  she  undertook  to  be  my  eyes.  If  I 
was  at  a loss  what  to  do,  Mother  suggested 
something.  If  I was  curious  about  some- 
thing, she  described  it  to  me.  She  criti- 
cized my  work,  kept  me  informed  of  new 
things.  Hour  after  hour  she  read  to 
me,  from  my  schoolbooks,  from  standard 
works,  from  periodicals.  She  was  never 
impatient,  never  tired,  never  anything 
but  cheerful.  And  she  never  doubted,  and 
never  let  me  doubt,  that  I would  do  what 
I could. 

“I  said  I had  to  change  my  whole  life. 
Mother  changed  her  life  to  become  a part 
of  mine.  For  example,  the  piano  was  not 
the  only  problem  to  be  solved  before  I 
could  study  music.  I was  unable  to  see 
the  notes  of  a printed  page.  That  meant 
somebody  had  to  read  them  to  me  so  I 
could  memorize  them. 

“Mother  didn’t  know  music.  But  while 
I made  picture  frames  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  buy  a piano  she,  too,  prepared,  j 
by  studying  music  herself.  When  I was  i 
ready  to  begin  lessons  she  was  ready  to 
serve  as  my  eyes.  She  had  learned  music 
so  she  could  tell  me  the  notes. 

“I  have  designed  my  own  houses. 
Across  the  street  you  will  see  one  of  them, 
a stone  bungalow  which,  I believe  you’ll 
agree,  is  as  modern  in  appearance  as  any 
bungalow  you’ve  seen.  They  didn’t  build 
houses  of  that  type  fifty-seven  years  ago, 
when  I saw  my  last  house,  so  you’ll 
realize  I didn’t  design  it  from  memorv. 

'l  et  the  design  is  mine,  thanks  to  a helper 
in  my  home. 

“For  years  Mother  was  this  helper. 
We  took  journals  on  home  building  and  on 
architecture.  She  knew  nothing  of  build- 
ing at  the  start;  but  she  studied  that,  just 
as  she  studied  music.  Then,  when  she 
read  to  me  from  the  journals,  she  read 
intelligently.  She  could  describe  to  me  the 
new  designs  in  the  terms  that  1 wanted. 
When  she  saw  an  attractive  new-type 
home  she  would  picture  it  for  me  in 
words,  so  I also  could  see  it.  She  did  this 
until  her  own  eyes  failed  for  reading  pur- 
poses, due  to  the  growth  of  cataracts. 
Then  my  wife  took  her  place,  becoming  a 
valuable  assistant  in  explaining  all  the 
improvements  being  made  in  home  build- 
ing. 

“So  you  see,  I haven’t  gone  it  alone. 
I’ve  had,  and  have,  the  most  wonderful 
helpers.  And  my  blindness  in  this  sense 
has  been  a blessing  in  that  it  has  draw  n 
closer  to  me  those  in  my  home,  made 
dearer  to  me  my  family,  and  deepened  m v 
love  for  my  own  hearth.  My  mother  has 
grown  old;  but  that  is  hidden  from  me.  I 
still  see  her  and  know  her  as  she  was 
when  I was  a'boy.” 


Mellin’s  Food 
A Milk  Modifier 


One  of  the  most  pronounced  indication* 
of  a baby’s  satisfactory  progress  is  a weekly 
gain  in  weight.  Equally  important  is  the 
evidence  of  growth  in  stature,  in  mentality 
and  in  strength,  and  all  are  dependent  upon 
nutrition  com  posed  of  food  elements  so  well 
adjusted  that  every  part  of  the  baby  may 
readily  appropriate  the  nourishment  it 
needs. 

Mellin’s  Food  and  milk  prepared  and 
given  as  directed  furnishes  a constant 
supply  of  elements  of  nutrition  available  for 
continued  gain  in  weight,  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  secretions  requisite  for  vital  func- 
tions and  for  the  generation  of  heat  and 
energy  for  the  various  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  early  life. 

An  infant’s  diet  prepared  from  cow’s  milk 
with  Mellin’s  Food  as  the  modifier  contains 
the  essential  food  constituents  for  normal 
progressive  development. 

Write  to  us  today  for  a Free  Trial  Bottle 
of  Mellin’s  Food  and  our  book,  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants” 

Mellins  Food  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Question  ami  Answer  method,  at  home  in  spare  time,  at  astonishing- 
ly low  cost.  Everything  boiled  down,  no  long  dry  essays,  no  lessons 
to  prepare.  Subjects  include:  History— Language — Sciences— Alge- 
bra—English— Economics.  In  use  in  thousands  of  High  Schools. 
Government  figures  show  High  School  Training  increases  earnings. 
Write  for  particulars. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HOME  STUDY  BUREAU 
31  Union  Square,  Dept.  Ill  - - New  York 


THERE  were  no  music  schools  for  blind 
pupils  in  the  village  of  Franklin.  The 
nearest  was  in  Nashville.  Accordingly, 
the  Scruggses  sold  their  farm,  moved  to 
Nashville,  and  the  father  entered  into 
the  produce  business.  As  soon  as  Ed  was 
competent  he  began  to  teach  a private 
music  class  of  his  own.  He  overdid  it. 
Practice  ten  hours  daily,  teaching  for 
four  and  five  hours,  and  lack  of  outdoor 
exercise,  undermined  his  health.  It  broke 
under  the  strain. 

“He  should  be  in  the  country,”  said 
the  doctor. 

Accordingly,  the  Scruggses  moved  to  a 
place  three  miles  outside  of  Nashville. 
There,  for  three  years,  the  son  was  an 


LEARN  CARTOONING 

At  Home-lt’s  Easy 


Just  think — $50  to  over  $250  a work  paid  to  good  car- 
toonists for  work  that’s  fun!  And  YOU  can  easily  learn 
cartooning  at  home— no  matter  if  you’ve  never  touched 
a drawing  pencil.  Write  for  interesting  FREE  Book 
describing  our  easy  simplified  method.  Also  details  of 
our  Attractive  Offer  to  new  students!  Send  postcard 
today  to  Washington  School  of  Cartooning, 
Room  3511-D,  1113 — 15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dusting  That 
Is  Dusting 

The  million  dust-motes  that  fail  to 
stick  to  the  ordinary  dust-rag  set- 
tle right  back  on  your  furniture. 

A 3-in-One  Dustless  Dust  Cloth 
holds  tight  to  every  speck  of  dust, 
until  you  whisk  it  out  doors.  To 
make;  shake  a few  drops  of  3-in- 
One  on  a convenient-sized  piece 
of  cheese  cloth  or  other  soft  cloth. 
Roll  up  tight.  Whenoil  is  complete- 
ly absorbed,  cloth  is  ready  for  use. 
When  badly  soiled,  wash  and  re-oil. 

3-in-One 

VtceeuURusV  O I LS  - Cleans  & Polishes 

Scores  of  other  3-in-One  house- 
hold uses  are  explained  in  illustrat- 
ed Dictionary  of  Uses  wrapped 
around  every  bottle — cleaning  and 
polishing  furniture,  lubricating 
light  mechanisms,  preventing  rust 
and  tarnish. 

IpTJ  T7T7*  Write  for  generous  sample 
A and  new  folder,  “79  Uses 

In  Your  Home.”  A postal  will  do. 
3-in-One  is  sold  in  good  grocery, hardware, 
drug,  department  stores, etc., in  1 oz.,  3-oz. 
and  Yi- pint  bottles  and  3-oz.  Handy  Oil 
Cans.  Buy  the  economical  M-pint  bottle. 
Contains  the  most  oil  for  your  money. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
130  D.  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,« 
32  Years  of  Continuous  Service  i 


Sell  TYLER  TOIL  SAVERS 


Big  Opportunity,  liberal  profits 

L,i'  1 ^ selling  Tyler  Toil  Savers,  kitchen 
utensils  of  proven  merit,  direct 
to  housewife.  Agents  average  #8 
to  S20  a day.  Work  spare  or  full 
time.  Our  time-tested  plan  shows 
you  how.  Write  for  details. 

The  Tyler  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  A6  Muncie,  Ind. 


rp  Mothers  think  theworld  of  it 

The  CMdSOwnMnsic  Rook 


Contains  more  than  350  children’s  songs  and  125  piano 
pieces  and  piano  duets,  at  a cost  of  less  than  one-half 
cent  each.  Paper  binding  ^2.00;  Cloth  binding  #3.00.  At 
all  music  dealers,  or  sent  direct.  Write  for  free  catalog  of 
Music  Books.  Dealers,  write  for  tested  sales  plan. 


MUMIL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hotels  Need  Trained  Executives 


Nation-wide  demand  for  trained 
executives;  all  departments,  hotels, 
elubs,  apartment  houses;  uncrowded 
field;  fine  living;  quick  advance- 
ment; our  methods  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing hotels  everywhere;  write  for  Tree 
Book  “YOUR  BIG  OPPORTUNI- 
TY.” 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
RoomB-1414  Washington,  O.  C. 


invalid,  scarcely  able  to  leave  the  house. 
His  pocket  knife  furnished  his  sole  amuse- 
ment, that  and  the  patient  reading  of  his 
mother.  And  as  slowly  lie  won  his  way 
back  toward  health  it  became  apparent 
that  he  would  not  dare  continue  with 
his  music  teaching  for  a livelihood.  I he 
doctors  decreed  that  lie  would  have  to 
keep  outdoors,  and  that  if  he  worked  at 
all  it  would  have  to  he  outside  a class- 
room. That  meant  his  education  in 
music  had  been  for  nought. 

“However,”  Mr.  Scruggs  said,  “I  was 
positive  that  I could  do  something,  was 
resolved  more  firmly  than  ever  to  make 
my  own  way  and  become  independent. 
But  the  problem  was  to  find  that  some- 
thing. Every  kind  of  outdoor  work  I 
considered  required  two  things  I didn’t 
have — strength,  and  sight.  And  every- 
body insisted  I was  foolish  even  to  think 
of  outdoor  work.  Every  time  I sought 
advice  that  given  me  was  negative. 

“My  mother’s  brother,  W.  S.  Criddle, 
was  living  with  us.  He  was  a builder.  One 
day,  after  a quite  successful  sale,  he  came 
m all  enthusiasm. 

“‘I  have  it!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Why  not 
build  a few  houses  in  Ed’s  name,  rent 
them,  and  thus  provide  him  with  a per- 
manent income?  His  future  would  he 
solved. 

“Father  had  been  worrying  about  my 
future,  for  he  was  getting  along  in  years 
and  had  no  fortune  to  lease  tor  my  sup- 
port after  he  was  gone.  He  considered  my 
uncle’s  suggestion  a good  one. 

“‘What  do  you  think  of  it,  Ed?’  lie 
said.  ‘I  can  let  you  have  a little  money, 
and  your  uncle  could  put  up  the  houses 
for  you.’ 

‘“I’ll  go  into  it,’  I replied,  ‘on  one 
condition:  that  you  lend  me  the  money, 
and  let  me  build  my  own  houses.’ 

‘“Can  you  build  them?’  he  demanded. 

“I  was.  sure  l could.  For  some  reason, 
houses  had  not  occurred  to  me  before. 
Plans  were  already  formulating  in  my 
mind.  W hat  I had  learned  of  building  as 
a boy  came  back  to  me  vividly.  F ather 
consented  to  lend  me  forty-five  hundred 
dollars,  which  I knew  was  every  penny  he 
could  spare.  It  was  his  idea  that,  with 
this  sum  and  what  I could  raise  addition- 
ally in  the  form  of  mortgages,  I w ould  he 
able  to  build  a half-dozen  or  more  small 
cottages,  rent  them  profitably — for  small 
houses  were  in  demand — and  retire  to 
live  on  the  rent  money.  I know  he  didn’t 
expect  ever  to  get  Ins  forty-five  hundred 
dollars  back.  Least  of  all  did  he  expect 
me  to  go  into  building  as  a vocation. 

‘*T)l  1 I had  my  ow  n ideas,  of  which  I 
■*-*said  nothing,  keeping  them  as  a sur- 
prise. After  questioning  my  uncle,  I de- 
cided that  it  he  could  build  and  sell  houses 
I could  do  likewise.  1 took  a piece  of 
ordinary  cardboard,  got  out  my  pocket- 
knife,  and  proceeded  to  cut  the  cardboard 
into  the  shape  of  the  ground  plan  of  my 
first  house.  It  was  to  be  a four-room 
cottage.  I cut  .notches  for  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  in  a similar  w ay  indicated 
the  location  and  lines  of  the  partitions. 
Mother  then  traced  the  lines  for  me  in 
pencil,  and  put  down  the  dimensions  I had 
worked  out  in  my  head.  1 hat  was  my 
plan. 

“Next,  from  mv  dimensions  I estimated 
the  amount  of  materials  needed,  and  their 
approximate  cost.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
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Start  Now  to  Prepare  for  Success, 
Quickly  and  Easily,  by  Remarkable 
New  Method  the  Open  Door  to  a 
Fascinating,  Money-Making  Career! 

AT  last  the  way  is  open  for  you  to  enter 
'T  that  most  fascinating  of  all  professions  — 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing.  For  a marvel- 
ous new  Home  Study  Course — prepared  and 
conducted  by  practical  New  York  newspaper 
men — has  been  perfected,  which  covers  every 
branch  of  this  absorbing  subject  and  enables 
you  to  prepare  quickly  for  success. 

Journalism  the  Ideal  Career 

Journalism  is  the  most  broadening,  most 
intensely  interesting  profession  you  could 
choose.  The  newspaper  writer  lives  a life  of 
romance,  adventure,  mystery.  No  matter 
what  happens,  he  is  always  in  the  thick  of 
things 

The  reporter’s  press  badge  or  card  wins 
him  the  choice  seats  at  the  theatre,  at  the 
ringside,  at  all  major  sport  events.  Fie  is  a 
welcome  guest  at  receptions  and  dinners,  at 
the  weddings  and  social  affairs  of  the  rich, 
lie  may  travel  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth — 
see  rare  spectacles,  meet  strange  peoples,  wit- 
ness heroic  deeds.  No  matter  whore  lie*  goes, 
he  acquires  a fund  of  priceless  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  that  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way. 

Learn  to  Write  by  Writing 

The  “Copy  Desk”  method  of  teaching, 
originated  by  the  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America,  is  entirely  different  from  anything 
that  has  ever  before  been  attempted.  All 
dry  technicalities  have  been  tossed  to  the 
winds.  You  learn  to  writ e by  writing.  You 
begin  with  the  very  first  lesson.  Your  training 
is  carried  on  exactly  as  though  you  were  on  the 
staff  of  a city  newspaper.  And  every  step  is 
made  so  delightfully  easy  and  simple  that  you 
will  he  amazed  at  how  rapidly  you  progress. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  this  unique  method  of 
train  my  also  (/ices  you  the  preparation  you  need 
far  success  as  a 'write) y of  magazine  articles, 
stories,  novels,  plays.  I cl  the  cost  of  the  course 
is  very  moderate. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE 

Many  of  our  pupils  start  to  sell  tlicir  writings  to 
magazines  and  newspapers  before  the  course  i>  half- 
completed,  receiving  sums  that  total  more  than  the  en- 
tire t uition  fee. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the  opportunities 
and  rewards  in  this  fascinating  profession — irhich  ymi 
run  learn  rif/ht  <if  home,  in  span  firm  — mail  the  coupon 
for  our  FRKK  illustrated  booklet,  “Writing  for  Profit.” 
This  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Mail  the  coupon  non-'  Xrtespapcr 
Institute  <>f  America Dept . Ill,  do  11  - 
New  York  City. 

Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 

Dept.  Ill,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  semi  me  your  .>2-page  illustrated  Booklet, 
“\\  riting  for  Profit.”  This  is  to  place  me  under  no 
obligation. 
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CyT)  IVALING  the  grand 
\ cathedral  organ  in 
tone  quality,  range  and 
volume,  this  handsome 
radio  reproducer  offers 
you  — supreme  enjoy- 
xnent  at  minimum  cost. 


FOR  SCALP  TREATMENT  — SEND  FOR 

“GLOVER’S  Handbook  On  the  Scalp  and  Hair 
An  authoritative  analysis.  Suggests  practical 
methods  of  treatment.  FREE  on  request. 

Address:  H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  F-l,  119-121  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City 


In  the  beauty  of  Iron  Clad  silk  hose  there 
lies  a subtle  magic — an  intriguing  fasci- 
nation unapproachable  in  ordinary  hose. 
Like  silken  veils  drawn  ’round  the  softest 
curves  of  calf  and  ankle,  they  impart  to 
dainty  limbs  a mysterious,  alluring  feminin- 
ity. Smooth  and  shapely, sheer  and  clinging, 
they  glorify  the  loveliest  lines  of  nature. 


IRON  CLAD  No.  806— ONE  DOLLAR  PER  PAIR 


Style  806  is  an  exquisite  sheer  silk 
stocking  that  will  wear — and  wear 
—and  wear.  23  inches  of  silk  in- 
stead of  the  usual  20.  A powerfully 
re-inforced  4-ply  heel  and  toe,  and 
an  especially  elastic  mercerized  top. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or,  if  he 
can’t  supply  you,  mail  us  your  re- 
mittance, and  we’ll  send  your  Iron 
Clads  direct.  In  ordering,  state 


size  (8  to  IOV2.  $1.00  a pair.)  And 
state  color  desired  (Black,  White, 
Leather  Grey,  French  Nude,  Beige, 
Gun  Metal,  Atmosphere,  Blonde, 
Cedar,  Toast,  Biscuit,  Silver  Grey, 
Mauve  Taupe,  Maize,  Dawn, 
Woodland  Rose,  Dove  Grey, 
Parchment,  Grain,  Champagne.) 
We’ll  pay  the  postage! 


COOPER,  WELLS  CO.,  204  Vine  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


keep  these  figures  in  my  head.  Then, 
with  a colored  boy  as  a guide,  I started 
out  to  look  for  a suitable  lot  in  a section 
of  the  city  under  development.  I bought 
that,  and  went  on  to  visit  lumber  yards 
and  sub-contractors,  procuring  their  bids 
on  the  lumber,  the  carpenter  work,  the 
masonry,  and  so  on,  and  awarding  con- 
tracts to  those  who  bid  lowest.  My  house 
was  soon  under  way.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  have  been  easier  to  hire 
one  general  contractor  for  the  job?” 

“It  would  have  been  easier,  yes,  but 
less  profitable,  for  as  it  was  I served  as  my 
own  general  contractor.  I inspected  the 
work  myself  by  running  my  fingers  over 
it.  Touch  told  me  even  more  readily  than 
the  eye  if  a surface  were  smoothly  finished, 
if  joints  were  tight,  and  if  the  painters  had 
done  their  work  well. 

“The  first  year  I erected  six  small 
homes  and  rented  them  at  once.  With 
this  rent,  the  second  year  I continued  to 
build,  one  house  at  a time.  As  oppor- 
tunity- presented  itself,  I sold  a house,  or 
traded  it  for  a better  one,  until  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  I was  clear  of 
debt,  buying  for  cash,  and  buying  subur- 
ban ground  for  investment.  I was  a 
successful  builder.” 

"JV/fR.  SCRUGGS  was  twenty-seven  years 
old  when  he  built  his  first  house.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  without 
interruption  since,  the  volume  of  his  work 
being  dependent  upon  the  market,  the 
size  of  the  homes  undertaken,  and  his 
health.  Ten  is  the  greatest  number  of 
houses  he  has  put  up  in  any  one  year.  His 
first  apartment  house,  a three-story  brick 
structure  of  twelve  apartments,  was  built 
in  1916,  and  his  second,  a twenty-four- 
family  building,  in  1923.  He  has  special- 
ized in  brick,  stone,  and  stucco  bungalows. 
To-day  he  is  reputed  to  be  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a fortune  which 
he  has  earned  solely  by  his  own  efforts. 
His  son  is  now  in  partnership  with  him. 

I asked  him  to  tell  me  how  he  worked, 
of  some  of  his  experiences  with  people  as 
a blind  builder.  Among  Nashville  trades- 
men he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  particular  and  exacting  con- 
tractors in  the  city. 

“ I’ve  got  to  be  particular,”  Mr.  Scruggs 
said.  “More  than  one  man,  especially  at 
the  beginning,  assumed  that  what  I 
couldn’t  see  with  my  eyes  I wouldn’t 
know.  They  forgot  I can  see  with  fingers, 
ears,  and  even  with  my  feet — a rather  odd 
assertion  but  one  that’s  true,  neverthe- 
less. For  example,  my  feet  tell  me  much 
that  I wish  to  know  about  a piece  of 
ground.  Simply  by  walking  over  it,  I can 
tell  if  it  is  level,  stony,  wet  or  dry,  and 
whatever  characteristics  it  has.  Then,  if  I 
know  the  location,  have  a line  on  prices 
being  paid  for  similar  land,  the  nature  of 
nearby  developments, and  the  trend  of  the 
city’s,  growth,  I am  as  well  able  to  judge  as 
any  other  whether  or  not  the  land  is  a 
‘buy.’ 

“A  number  of  years  ago,  a dealer  had  a 
supply  of  lumber  on  hand  that  had  not 
been  seasoned  and  stacked  properly  in  the 
yard.  He  decided  to  take  a chance  and 
send  it  to  me.  His  men  began  to  unload 
the  lumber  at  one  of  my  operations.  They 
were  very  much  surprised  when  I told 
them  at  once  to  take  it  back  and  bring 
good  lumber. 

“Yet  I discovered  the  facts  easily.  The 
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hoards  didn’t  sound  right  when  tliey 
struck  the  ground.  I felt  of  several,  and 
found  they  were  badly  cracked.  I kicked 
several  over  with  my  foot.  I lie  way 
they  rolled  told  me  immediately  that  they 
were  warped. 

“On  my  first  house,  the  painting  con- 
tractor, who  thought  it  quite  a joke  to  he 
hired  by  a blind  man,  concluded  to  make 
his  paint  go  as  far  as  possible.  So  he 
thinned  it  out  until  it  was"  like  water. 
When  the  first  coat  dried,  so  little  paint 
was  on  the  boards  that  I could  neither 
feel  nor  smell  it.  Me  was  a much  surprised 
man  when  I paid  him  off  and  got  a new 
painter.  After  that,  too,  I bought  all  of 
my  own  paint. 

“At  another  time  I was  standing  by 
while  a crew  of  carpenters  nailed  down  the 
covering  boards  of  a floor. 

“‘You  are  using  just  half  as  many  nails 
as  you  should  use,’  I announced  suddenly. 
‘The  boards  will  have  to  come  up  and  be 
laid  again.’ 

“ 1 he  man  in  charge  protested  a little, 
but  weakly.  Then  he  had  the  work  done 
over  properly.  Afterward,  one  of  the  car- 
penters came  to  me  and,  ashamed,  ac- 
knowledged what  they  had  been  doing. 

’“But  how  did  you  know  it?’  he  asked. 
‘There  was  no  way  of  telling  after  the 
flooring  was  dow  n,  and  the  boss  was  care- 
< ful  not  to  let  you  inspect  unfinished 
sections.’ 

“What  the  boss  forgot  was  that  his 
men,  by  doing  only  half  of  the  nailing 
s .*  specified,  were  doing  the  work  in  half  the 
£ time.  I heir  speed  attracted  my  suspicion, 
; then  my  ears  detected  the  truth  from  the 
sound  of  the  hammers. 

• v "However,  I’ve  never  had  any  trouble 
t.  jvvith  mv  men.  I ve  never  had  a lawsu  t. 
'.t;From  the  verv  start,  I made  it  a rule  not 
' T'to  argue  with  a man  w ho  tried  to  take 
: -v  advantage  of  me.  I made  sure  of  my  sus- 
i CP-on.  paid  him  oft,  and  hired  a new  man 
v <*fn  h is  place.  Also,  I’ve  provided  my  own 
materials,  depending  only  upon  myself 
to  get  the  quality  desired.  Thirty  years 
ago,  to  make  certain  that  I get  good  stone, 
I bought  my  own  quarry,  and  all  of  my 
stone  has  come  from  that  quarry  since. 

“COME  I IMES  a man’s  voice  and  man- 
v ' ner  will  give  me  a clue  to  his  character 
and  forewarn  me  to  be  careful.  Experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  wary  of  the  one  in 
whose  voice  there  is  a note  of  flattery  and 
who  talks  a great  deal,  especially  about 
himself.  On  the  other  man,  the  man  who 
is  short-spoken,  short  on  the  promises  he 
makes,  and  a little  ‘bearish’  in  his  attitude, 
usually  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  w hat 
he  says  he’ll  do. 

“I  remember  one  man  from  whom  T 
ordered  some  window  frames.  He  as- 
sured me  I’d  get  the  best  in  the  yard,  get 
them  at  once,  at  the  lowest  price;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  at  length  what 
a marvelous  thing  it  was  for  a man  with- 
out sight  to  build  houses.  He  thought  it 
‘wonderful’  and  he  was  ‘proud  to  be  of 
service  to  me,’  and  he  would  ‘personally 
see  that  the  order  is  right.’ 

“As  soon  as  the  window  frames  arrived 
T went  over  them.  I found  exactly  what 
1 expected  to  find.  They  were  of  the 
poorest  stock  imaginable.  In  spots,  the 
carpenter  hadn’t  even  bothered  to  remove 
the  hark. 

“ But,  at  that,  these  are  merely  the 
rough  spots  m the  business.  The  knowl- 
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other.  You  just  know  he  wears  a Colt,  for  most 
of  our  highways  are  Colt  patrolled. 

So,  too,  the  Colt-protected  home  is  the  home  of 
confidence.  The  crook  does  not  knowingly  enter 
the  Colt-guarded  home.  He  respects  Colt  accuracy 
and  dependability.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  Colt 
Positive  Lock  and  Colt  Automatic  Grip  Safety  have 
removed  gun  dread  from  even  the  most  timid. 

Is  there  a Colt  Revolver  or  Automatic  Pistol  on 
guard  in  your  home?  If  not,  why  not!  Think  of 
your  own  peace  of  mind — of  the  safety  of  those  you 
cherish. 

Colt  Automatic  Crip  Safety  is  explained  in  the 
neu)  Coll  Catalog  or  by  any  Coll  Dealer 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Company 
Pacific  Coast  Representative 
717  Market  Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colt’s 

Arm  of  Law  and  Order 


Built  to  look  like 
perform  like  a $200 
set.  Users  report: 


ONE  DIAL' 
CONTROL 

Only  One  Dial 
to  turn  for  all 


mmliere-  -30  Days  Free! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyer* 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets—  seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near* 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco's  outperform  sets  cost- 
ing up  to  4 times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG 'POWERFUL 

o”id  V/  alnUl  Users  report  Miraco  Radios  get  programs  Coa9t  to  Coast,  also  Cao- 
q - ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 
*!$•  Some  have  heard  Europe,  S.  America.  Don’tconfuse  Miraco  with  smallcbeap  acts. 
Long  Un!c_9H_triaJ  provea  it  MOST^ SELECTIVE.  CLEAREST  TONED  .and  MOST 


r SPECIAL 


Send'' 
F°r  - , 
Proof ! 


programs. 

Sent  on  30  Pays 
Free  Trial.  Enor- 
mous demand  for 
Miraco  6 ’e  makes 
possible  hosts  of1 
costly  new  refine- 
ments and  im-  % DEALERS  A 
provement9  at 
lower  prices  than 

ever:  Genuine  

Bakelite  sloping: panels,  dials  beautifully- 
finishedio  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  { too  a 
. numerous  to  mention  1 of  hitrh-prieed  set*.  I 
Send  for  Amazing  Low**Unitune'‘  Price  i 


Unless  trial  . 

POWERFUL  L , ... 

Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  V2! 
(SEND  NO  MONEY! 

on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  — write  for  W M 

AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (not  illus.)  is  marvel- 
ous  value  in  a big  Guaranteed  5-tube,  3-diaJ  set:  Retail  List 


| MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

1431-0  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
I SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 
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BOYS!  Get  Your  FREE 
Copy  of  the  Daisy  Manual 
from  nearest  hardware  or 
sporting  goods  dealer.  It 
tells  how  to  be  a crack  shot. 


GIVE  your  boy  plenty  of  the  right  books.  But  don’t  let 
him  be  a bookworm.  Give  him  plenty  of  out  doors,  too. 
Give  him  a good  reason  for  outdoor  play — for  the 
competition  that  makes  high-spirited  rivalry  and  clean  sports- 
manship and  traits  of  character  for  which  his  fellows  will 
admire  him  throughout  life. 

Give  him  a share  of  yourself — and  give  him  a Daisy  Air 
Rifle,  potent  factor  in  boy-training.  Be  with  him  as  he  learns 
to  “aim  straight  at  the  target  and  to  hit  the  bull’s  eye  in 
everything  he  undertakes.”  And  then  he  will  grow  up  in  the 
Daisy  tradition  of  manliness  that  you  and  he  will  be  proud  of, 
just  as  millions  of  other  boys  before  him. 

The  model  illustrated  is  the  Daisy  Pump  Gun — a 50-shot 
repeater  for  $5.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this,  and  other 
Daisy  models  from  $1  to  $5 — or  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Daisy  Manufacturing  Company 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

DAISY  ££  RIFLES 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Same  coarse  by  correspondence  aa 
J given  for  16  years  at  classes  of  tbl9 
'college.  LL.  B.  DEGREE  CONFER- 
J RED. 3 year  university  course  pre- 
spares  for  bar  exam.  Money  back  guar- 
bantee.  Low  fee,  easy  terms,  includes  1924 12  volume 
i library,  lectures, lessons. all  expenses.  Write  for  free  book. 
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“My  Profession 

as  publishers * representative  < luring  the  past  twenty-fire 
years  has  earned  for  me  money  that  has  provided 
means  for  a better  home,  for  travel,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children,  comparing  favorably  with  earn- 
ings of  women  in  other  professions.  Above  all,  it  has 
given  me  the  satisfaction  of  success." — Mrs.  Kate 
Leonard , West  V irginia. 

You,  too,  can  pursue,  in  your  free  hours,  this 
same  interesting  and  profitable  profession, 
acting  as  local  representative  for  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  The  American  Magazine, 
Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly,  The  Mentor 
and  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Make  25  to  40  Dollars  a Month 

Use  this  coupon  to  learn  about  it. 


Chief  of  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  38A,  THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Without  obligation  to  me,  please  tell  me  about  the  plan  Mrs.  Leonard  uses  for  her  spare- 
time work. 

Name Address 

City  or  Town ..State 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

Particulars  of  Dr.  Esenwein’s  famous  forty- 
| lesson  course  in  writing  and  marketing  of  the 
Short-Story  and  sample  copy  of  The  Writer's 
Monthly  free.  Write  today. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Or.  Esenwein  Dept.  50  Springfield,  Mass* 


edge  there  are  such  spots  keeps  you  on 
your  mettle  and  alive  to  responsibilities. 
Most  men  are  trustworthy.  The  most 
successful  men  invariably  are  the  most 
honest,  and  will  stretch  a point  in  your 
favor,  not  their  own.  I’ve  had  men  with 
me  for  twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
don’t  believe  they’ve  been  guilty  of  a 
single  dishonest  act  or  a poor  piece  of 
work.  It  has  been  a pleasure  to  work 
with  such  men,  and  not  all  of  them  have 
been  white  in  color. 

‘‘You  want  to  know  how  I work?  My 
hours  are  from  seven  to  seven,  six  days 
each  week.  I personally  inspect  all  of  my 
operations,  keep  track  of  all  details,  and 
directly  manage  the  business.  Whenever 
possible,  I walk  to  my  houses,  even  though 
they  may  be  five  miles  away.  Walking 
helps  me  to  keep  fit.  At  home  here,  too,  I 
have  a gymnastic  pole  on  which  I exercise 
and,  in  the  attic,  a workshop.  I try  to 
keep  my  hands  busy  at  something,  and 
my  thoughts  busy  too. 

“All  told,  I have  had  seven  inventions 
patented  that  I have  worked  out  in  spare 
time.  One  of  them  is  a guard-rail  clamp 
for  use  on  railroads,  to  make  trains  more 
secure  at  curves;  another  is  a new  type  can 
opener  for  use  in  large  hotels  and  res- 
taurants; a third  is  a spring  door  hinge 
and  stop,  and  ‘"latest  invention  is  of  a 
window  lockup!*-.'  permits  the  sash  to  be 
locked  while  opeccfor  ventilation.  I make 
all  of  the  modern  wood  with  my  pocket- 
knife,  so  you  can  see  that  I am  still 
whittling.” 

“Do  you  ever  mind  being  blind?” 

“Never,  except  when  I’m  in  a hurry. 
With  my  sight  I could  do  twice  the  work 
I do  now.  I hat- 1 can’t  do  enough,  can’t 
do  all  I’d  like  to  do — that’s  my  on 
regret.” 

AS  WE  drove  back  to  my  hotel  in  Mr 

*■  Scruggs’  automobile,  he  kept  pointin 
out  to  meobjectsof interest.  Hedirected  m 
attention  to  buildings  as  we  passed  them, 
mentioning  them  by  names  and  outlining 
their  history;  he  told  me  the  street  names 
and  intersections,  detailed  the  real  estate 
developments  there,  and  gave  the  names 
of  the  principal  owners  of  properties. 

The  car  dropped  me  at  the  hotel  and 
was  on  its  way  before  realization  returned 
to  me.  1 he  driver  had  taken  an  irregular, 
unforeseen  route.  Another  passenger  in 
the  car,  well  acquainted  with  Nashville, 
had  been  puzzled  once  or  twice  as  to  the 
way.  Yet  every  turn  had  been  called, 
every  street  named,  every  interesting 
point  described  to  me — by  a blind  man! 
I had  forgotten  that  he  was  blind,  for- 
gotten it  completely! 

Then  I recalled  he  had  told  me  he  knew 
Nashville  in  this  amazing  thoroughness, 
that  the  knowledge  was  one  of  the  assets 
of  his  business.  And  he  had  explained: 

“You  see  a building  and  pass  it  by, 
because  you  see.  I don’t  see  it;  but  when 
I’m  told  it’s  there  I want  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  once  I’m  told  I don’t  forget. 
During  the  past  forty  years  I’ve  walked 
or  ridden  all  over  Nashville.  Everywhere 
I’ve  asked,  ‘What  is  this?’  and  ‘What  is 
that?’  The  city,  in  consequence,  has  be- 
come pictured  in  my  mind.  I see  it  as  I 
go  along,  automatically  diecking  each 
block,  each  turn,  each  grade,  the  volume 
of  sound.  I’m  an  observer,”  and  he  smiled, 
“even  though  I don’t  see  with  my  eyes.” 
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Scruggs  builds  houses  by.  a sense 
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